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Published by the Oneida & } 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcuvar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. ‘Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free :- the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumder of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte CommMuNISM 
or Complex MarrtaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 


’ 


ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woMan with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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ONE BY ONE. 





BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn then first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 
One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 
Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for the morrow, 
So each day begin again. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has it’s task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 
Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven ; but one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken, 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


WHICH WAY IS REST? 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE common idea is that rest is cessation 

from labor—a state of inactivity, wheth- 

er of body, or brain, or heart. Its natural ex- 
pression is to lie down and doze in dull, weary 
passivity. The Turkish siesta represents rest 
in this sense. You have gorged yourself, you 
have had your opium, and now fora doze. I 
think that is just the opposite of true rest. 
Indeed, it must be the most tiresome state a 
person can get into. This theory of rest is 
based on the assumption that our life is turbid 
and gross, and that exertion is wearisome, 


heavy business. Its idea is that we are‘ 


bound, like the brutes, toward total inaction in 
death, and the nearer to death, the more rest. 

That is not the doctrine of faith. Faith 
teaches us that we are not bound for death but 
for life, and a totally different kind of life from 
this dozing, sleepy kind. ‘The life that faith is 
bound for, is found only in God, who never 
slumbereth nor sleepeth. If you adopt the 
brute theory of existence, that you are bound 
for death, your dozing may be rest; but if you 
take for the theory of your life that you are a 
child of God, you will find dozing and stupidity 
to be the opposite of rest. The brute’s para- 
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dise is no paradise for the sons and daughters 
of God. 

The theory of life that belongs to us as 
believers in Christ, will lead us to seek rest in 
just the contrary direction from that of the brutes. 
What is faith? We may define it as an energy 
that sets its face right up a steep hill, that 
balks at nothing, but perseveres until it accom- 
plishes whatever it undertakes. We call the 
opposite of faith, unbelief; but practically it 
is Zaziness ; it is cowardice ; it is the spirit that 
loves the Turkish kind of rest. The soldier 
spirit is an essential quality of faith, and this 
is the spirit which secures health and all the 
benefits of life. Laziness is the mother of all 
diseases. It is itself the worst kind of dis- 
ease. If a person is possessed with the brute 
life, which seeks rest in inaction, he has the vi- 
rus of death in him, though he may be appar- 
ently in perfect health. 

There is a positive and negative state in regard 
to disease, one state inviting disease, and the 
other repelling it. ‘The negative state that in- 
vites disease, loves the do-nothing kind of rest. 
It is fond of sinking down into a doze. It 
feels that exertion is a great bore. It is this 
superannuated feeling that winds up in death. 
This is a disease that begins to work very early 
in lite. The young begin to be old just as 
soon as they feel that leisure is the great de- 
sideratum. ‘That feeling is the germ of old age 
and death. Our prosperity is not going to 
bring us this doleful destiny. We are never 
going to retire on wealth, and sink down intoa 
Turkish doze. When we come to the end of 
one great enterprise, God will offer to us an- 
other of greater magnitude, that will again tax 
our powers to their-utmost. God has called us 
to rest in his eternal energy, and [| shall seek 
rest in no other direction. In that course we 
may expect to escape all diseases, old age and 
death. 

The spirit of laziness can not rest in any 
circumstances ; but the spirit of faith can find 
rest in all circumstances. 

The difference between those who work by 
faith and hirelings, will be found perhaps in the 
fact that the latter have got old age at their 
hearts ; that.is, they are deep in the idea that 
rest is to be found in dozing or having nothing 
todo. Faith seeks more life and better life, the 
life of God, and expects to outdo itself year by 
year. I suppose that this Community, with 
new life, taken in by heroic faith, could do four 
times as much work as it does now, and get 
more rest too. 


THE GREAT HEALIH REVIVAL. 
CHAPTER III. 
Fo the sake of getting out of abstrac- 


tions into definite ideas, it may be worth 
trying to make some rough estimate of the 
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number of cures that Christ performed and of 
the money-value of them at modern prices. 

The best we can do will be to guess at the 
number of cures from the length of time he was 
engaged in them. And we shall have to guess 
at the time as well as the number. Suppose 
then that he was engaged in the work of heal- 
ing half of the time during the three years of 
his ministry. This can hardly be an over-esti- 
mate, especially if we throw into the account the 
cures he performed indirectly through his disci- 
ples. in half of three years there are 547 
days ; and if we assume that 100 cures were his 
average ‘lay’s work, we have a total of 54,700, 
or, in more convenient round numbers, 50,000 
cures. 

These 50,000 cures, let us observe, were not 
performed by power that fell out of heaven 
directly on the patients simply in answer to 
Christ’s prayer, but dy a “virtue” which went 
out of his person. ‘This is evident from the 
fact that his method of operation was by the 
laying on of hands. When the woman that 
had an issue of blood stole a cure by touch- 
ing the hem of his garment, it is recorded that 
he “perceived that virtue had gone out of 
him.” (Mat. 9, 20.) This single fact tells us 
what took place in all his cures. Virtue went 
out of him 50,000 times. He was a battery of 
quasi-galvanic power, and gave 50,000 dis- 
charges. ‘These discharges might have been 
measured by a galvanometer of the right kind. 
God could tell us exactly how much power was 
given out in those 50,000 discharges, and how 
much they cost the operator. 

The materia medica of common physicians 
costs money—say at least twenty-five cents for 
each prescription ; and the humblest of them 
charge not less than a dollar in every case of 
attendance and advice. At these rates, 50,000 
cases, whether cured or not, would be charged 
at least $62,500. But Christ’s materia medica 
was certainly more costly than quinine. It came 
out of his heart. It was his life. And his at- 
tendance cost him weary travels over all Pales- 
tine. If he had been paid at common rates, 
he would have been a rich man at the end of 
his medical career. When we consider that 
his cures were absolute, and when we remem- 
ber the enormous prices which are charged 
by specialists of less fame and much less cer- 
tainty, we are safe in saying that his 50,000 
cases ought to have given him a fortune of not 
less than $500,000. 

Let us not be so foolish as to think that his 
medicine cost him nothing. A few plain pas- 
sages from his record will set this matter in its 
true light. Matthew says: 

* When the even was come they brought unto 
him many that were possessed with devils ; and he 
cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all 
that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet saying, Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 3:16, 17. 

This certainly means that in giving health to 
others he took their maladies on himself. 

Again, when his disciples had attempted to 
cast out a devil that was too strong for them, 
and asked the cause of their failure, his re- 
ply was: 

“ This kind \of devils| goeth not out but by pray- 
er and fasting.” Matt. 17: 21. 

The plain meaning of thisis, that the “ virtue ” 





which was stored within him and which went 
out of him when he cured a disease, was ob- 
tained by hard spiritual work—that his suc- 
cesses were proportioned to his prayer and fast- 
ing—that the force given out by the battery 
was dependent on the chemical reactions and 
expenses going on within it. 

Read the account in the eleventh chapter of 
John of Christ’s experience at the raising of 
Lazarus, and see what it cost him to project 
his “virtue” into the cloud of unbelief that 
enveloped that case. He “groaned in spirit 
and was troubled ;” he “wept ;” and “again 
groaning in himself he came to the grave ;” 
there “zeith a loud voice” he bade the dead come 
forth, as though the deed he was about re- 
quired the utmost exertion of body and soul. 

J. H. N. 


REVIVALS IV NEW YORK CITY. 





XIV. 
T the time Mrs. K. became involved in a 


false love relation, her afflicted husband 
marvelled greatly at the development of sen- 
sualism in one whom he had supposed utterly 
devoid of tendencies of this kind. Pondering 
over this new phase of his married life,.light 
at length dawned upon his mind; he discov- 
ered a clue to the solution of the problem 
that puzzled him, in the fact that vices as 
well as virtues are transmitted from parents to 
children. 

In order to do justice to all concerned we 
beg permission to digress from our story by 
giving a brief account of the parents of 
Mrs. K : Mr. and Mrs. Williams, were New 
Englanders and moved in the society of 
educated people. At the time of their mar- 
riage Mr. Williams was engaged in the 
book-trade, and, in connection with it, was 
prosecuting his studies as a student of the law. 
Mrs. Williams, whose maiden name was Gor- 
don, belonged to a leading family of the town. 
Revivals were not as frequent at that time. 
near the close of the eighteenth century, 
as they previously had been under the 
preaching of Edwards and Whitefield, and as 
they became thirty years later. But at this 
time—the winter of 1796, a powerful religious 
awakening occurred in an eastern sea-port town. 


Among the first of the young converts was, 


Sarah Gordon. That her conversion was 
genuine, not even skeptics in the city dared to 
doubt. A woman of rare comeliness, with fine- 
ly developed physique, a well-balanced, culti- 
vated mind, Miss. Gordon was not only popu- 
lar with her companions, but her influence over 
them was highly appreciated by the church 
and conservators of public morals. 

Among her admirers was John Williams, the 
law-student, a leader among the aristocratic 
youth of the city. For wit, repartee and as a 
ready debater, he had no equal. It was con- 
sidered very desirable by the Orthodox minister 
and others in the church towin him over to the 
gospel. ‘lo induce the young lawyer to attend 
their social prayer-meetings was the first step to 
be taken. In these meetings Miss Gordon in- 
variably took part. Already a large number 
of the youth of the place had been hopefully 
converted to Christ, and in these conversions 
Miss G. had greatly aided. The sudden death 





of a prominent opposer of the revival, made a 
deep impression on the young people, and 
gave a more serious tone to the movement. 
At the next gathering for prayer, the law 
student was present. After relating some very 
interesting religious experience, Miss Gordon 
very feelingly exhorted all that were still in un- 
belief, to become reconciled to God ; to yield 
their hearts to Christ, etc. An invitation was 
then given for all those who desired the 
prayers of God’s people to rise. Mr. Wil- 
liams was among the number. 

Up to this time Mr. W. had been regarded 
as the leader of the opposition. This mute 
way of asking for prayer was equivalent to a 
surrender. The surprise was a joyful one. 
The next day the minister called upon W. and 
was encouraged to hope that he was converted. 
But he said to himself, “I must keep hold of 
this man, and prevent his drifting back into 
the world ; there is one way that Miss. G. can 
render effectul assistance in this matter..” Act- 
ing on this idea, he and his wife called on her. 
Matrimony they thought, was the needed agency 
tobring the young man to a spiritual birth. He 
had previously offered his hand to MissG., but it 
was refused on account of his skepticism. 
That objection no longer stood in the way, and 
she was advised to encourage his attentions. 
She had some misgivings about taking a step 
that involved interests so lasting and so vital. 
The advice of her mimster however, prevailed, 
and in due time a gay wedding followed. 
Satah Gordon became the wife of Lawyer 
Williams. But, as we shall see, what W. 
gained, the church lost. 

The revival in P., soon began to decline, 
greatly to the amazement of the pastor. 
He thought to promote the revival by this mar- 
riage, but he thereby killed it. This spiritual dis- 
aster became very distressing to Mrs. W. Fora 
year or two Mr. W. kept up the outward appear- 
ance of respect for the ordinances of religion, 
but his heart was not right before God. He at- 
tempted the impossible task of serving God 
and mammon. Not a month elapsed before 
Mrs. W. was obliged to acknowledge to her- 
self that she was married to a godless man. 

We must pass over in silence a few years 
of their wedded life until the birth of their 
fourth child, and only daughter, Addie. Pre- 
vious however to this event, Mr. W. had fallen 
into his old ways. He used intoxicating liq- 
uors habitually, which in those days was quite a 
universal practice. Ministers and church 
members were on a par with the ungodly as 
regarded this habit. But Williams was sus- 
pected by those who knew him best, of other 
social vices. Indeed, he was sowing to the 
flesh with a prodigal hand. The wife felt her 
responsibility keenly, and from the day when 
she discovered that the revival had ceased and 
her husband was still unconverted, she dedi- 
cated their offspring to God. But in Addie, 
Mr. W. saw his own features and temperament 
repeated, and claimed her as a child after his 
own heart. He took the responsibility of the 


child’s education on himself, but the mother . 


encouraged the growth of faith in her heart. 
As Addie advanced toward womanhood, some 
of her father’s weaknesses would occasion- 
ally manifest themselves, particularly his hasty, 
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violent temper, greatly alarming the anxious 
mother respecting her daughter’s future. But 
Mrs. Williams, like all truly godly mothers, 
converted anxiety, trials and temptations into 
faith and hope, through prayer, and trusted 
God to save her children from sin and death. 

On rare occasions during Addie’s girlhood, 
her father’s behavior toward her was such, 
when strong drink had got the mastery of him, 
as to greatly shock her fine sensibilities. 
Ata very early age she had strong religious 
feelings, indulging in the hope at times, that 
she had found peace in believing ; but when- 
ever her violent temper betrayed her into utter- 
ing hasty and offensive words, she would almost 
abandon this hope. 

When Addie was in the first bloom of 
womanhood, she was employed as an assistant 
school-teacher. She entered society at the age 
of fifteen. Prepossessing, vivacious, and, with 
much of her father’s ready wit, she attracted a 
good deal of attention from both men and 
women. But with these personal attractions 
came new and unlooked-for temptations. 

From the somewhat lengthy sketch given of 
the parents of Mrs. K., one can form some- 
thing of an idea of the antagonistic spirits or 
principalities that made their daughter a 
battle-ground. She had become the uncon- 
scious possessor of her mother’s faith and her 
father’s sensual tendencies. The daughter’s 
faith included also that of her mother’s. 
When she dared to embrace the Bible 
doctrine of perfect holiness, both her mother, 
and older brother who had entered the min- 
istry, considered her nothing better than a 
fanatic. Mother and son were still holding, in 
theory at least, to the 7th of Romans experi- 
ence—* When I would do good, evil is present 
So in an important sense, Mrs. K., 
was fighting for the liberation of mother, 
brother and father in her life and-death strug- 
gle for freedom from all sin. It was legality 
or self-righteousness on the one hand, and un- 
belief and sensuality on the other. 


with me.” 





ABRAM AND ZIMRI1. 





BY CLARENCE COOK. 

[There is a tradition among the Jews that the field 
mentioned in the following poem, and consecrated so 
finely by brotherly love, was chosen by Solomon as the 
most worthy spot for the erection of 42s temple of God.] 

Abram and Zimri owned a field together— 

A level field hid in a happy vale. 

They plowed it with one plow, and in the Spring 
Sowed, walking side by side, the fruitful seed. 

In harvest, when the glad earth smiled with grain, 
Each carried to his home one-half the sheaves, 
And stored them with much labor in his barns. 
Now Abram had a wife and seven sons, 

But Zimri dwelt alone within his house. 

One night, before the sheaves were gathered in, 
As Zimri lay upon his lonely bed, 

And counted in his mind his little gains, 

He thought upon his brother Abram’s lot, 

And said, “I dwell alone within my house, 

But Abram hath a wife and seven sons, 

And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike ; 

He surely needeth more for life than I ; 

I will arise, and gird myself, and go 

Down to the field, and add to his from mine. ” 
So he arose and girded up his loins, 

And went out softly to the level field ; 

The moon shone out from dusky bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the cold blue sky, 
The branches waved, and whispered in the wind. 
So Zimri, guided by the shifting light, 
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Went down the mountain path, and found the field, 

Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 

And bore them gladly to his brother’s heap, 

And then went back to sleep, and happy dreams. 

Now that same night, as Abram lay in bed, 

Thinking upon his blissfull state in life, 

He thought upon his brother Zimri’s lot, 

And said, * He dwells within his house alone, 

He goeth forth to toil with few to help, 

He goeth home at night to a cold house, 

And hath few other friends, but me, and mine ; 

(For these two tilled the happy vale alone) 

While I, whom Heaven hath very greatly blessed, 

Dwell happy with my wife, and seven sons, 

Who aid me in my toil, and make it light, 

And yet we share the harvest sheaves alike. 

This surely is not pleasing unto God. 

I will arise, and gird myself, and go 

Out to the field, and borrow from my store, 

And add unto my brother Zimri’s pile.” 

So he arose, and girded up his loins, 

And went down softly to the level field. 

The moon shone out from silver bars of clouds, 

The trees stood black against the starry sky, 

The dark leaves wav’d and whisper’d in the breeze. 

So Abram, guided by the doubtful light, 

Passed down the mountain path, and found the field. 

Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 

And added them unto his brother’s heap ; 

Then he went back to sleep and happy dreams. 

So the next morning with the early sun 

The brothers rose, and went out to their toil. 

And when they «ame to see the heavy sheaves, 

Each wondered in his heart to find his heap, 

Though he had given a third, was still the same. 

Now the next night went Zimri to the field, 

Took from his store of sheaves a generous share, 

And placed them on his brother Abram’s heap, 

And then lay down behind his pile to watch. 

The moon looked out from bars of silvery cloud, 

The cedars stood up black against the sky, 

The olive-branches whispered in the wind. 

Then Abram came down softly from his home, 

And looking to the left and right went on, 

Took from his ample store a generous third, 

And laid it on his brother Zimri’s pile. 

Then Zimri rose, and caught him in his arms, 

And wept upon his neck and kissed his cheek, 

And saw the whole—and could not speak— 

Neither could Zimri—for their hearts were full. 
—Little Pilgrim. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 


ITS CONNECTION WITH THE RESURRECTION. 


DrEAR Mr. Noyes :—There is a curious pas- 
sage in Paul’s great argument on the Resurrection, 
1 Cor. 15, which has always been somewhat of a 
puzzle to me. After showing the importance of 
the question of resurrection from the dead, and as- 
serting the fact of Christ’s resurrection and the 
significance of that event as the guarantee of the 
resurrection of believers, he goes on to show 
the three-fold order of the cycle of resurrection. 
(See verses 23—28.) Then comes the mysterious 
passage, which is as follows : 

“Else what shall they do which are baptized for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all? 
they then baptized for the dead ?” 

Now it appears from this passage that there was 
a distinctive ministration of the Holy Ghost in 
living believers of the Primitive Church, which re- 
ceived the name of “baptism for the dead ;” and 
this sort of baptism it would seem had some vital 
agency in bringing about the resurrection of those 
that slept. This is a very interesting fact. 

Probably this passage is generally understood as 
referring to some ordinance of water baptism ; but 
this seems hardly admissible. Paul had very little 
to do with water baptism—at least so late as the 
time of the writing of this epistle to the Corin- 
thians—and very little to say about it. But bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost was the central theme of 
his gospel. It is fair to assume then that by “ bap- 
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67 
tism for the dead” he meant some peculiar minis- 
tration of the Holy Spirit. 

It appears from other passages in the New Tes- 

tament that the resurrection from the dead was in 
some sense dependent on the experience of living 
believers. The author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews after sketching the history and deeds of 
the faith-heroes of the previous dispensation says 
of them: “These all having obtained a good re- 
port through faith, received not the promise: God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect ;” showing 
that only through the living church which was 
organized at Pentecost, and was to reach its full- 
ness of glory and redemption at the Second Com- 
ing, would the dead in Hades receive the promised 
resurrection. Paul also in Romans 8: 23 says that 
the living believers of the Primitive Church had the 
“first fruits of the Spirit.’ If they had the first 
fruits of the spirit, then they must have had also 
the first fruits of the resurrection. For he says: 
“If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And if the first 
fruits of Christ’s resurrection came to the living 
believers, then we must naturally assume that as 
the resurrection spirit in descending from the 
heavens, came upon the church in this world first, 
so it passed through that church to those in Hades 
who were “ waiting for the promise.” It would thus 
be a natural order of things that while some in that 
Church were baptized by the Holy Ghost for 
preaching the Gospel in this world, and in particu- 
lar parts of the world (see Acts 13: 1—4), so there 
were others who were baptized by the same Spirit 
to be mediums of resurrection life to those in 
Hades. 

It might seem at first glance that the theory 
that those who sleep in Hades must receive their 
resurrection through the living in this world, is at 
variance with Paul’s statement in regard to the 
resurrection at the Second Coming, in 1 Thess. 4: 
15—17: ‘For thiswe say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent [i. e., an- 
ticipate] them which are asleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first; then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air.” A little consideration 
of the subject, however, will show that there is no 
such variance. Of all the conditions of existence 
the one in which life is clothed with an immortal 
body is the highest; that in which life is clothed 
with a body. which though mortal, is capable of be- 
ing changed or transmuted into an immortal one, 
stands next; while the lowest condition of exis- 
tence is that of disembodiment, or mere spirit ex- 
istence separated from the body by the destructive 
agency of death. Now in a great process of 
resurrection like that which was at work in the 

, Primitive Church, the work of the resurrection 
spirit would first be to develop a resurrection body 
within the natural bodies of the living believers, 
which would finally at the consummation at the 
Second Coming manifest itself by changing all re- 
mains of mortality “in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 
urrection life working through the living believers 
on the spirits in Hades would draw them out of 
disembodiment into a new body from heaven. 
This in a certain sense would be the deep, hidden, 
heavy work of the campaign. It would be nec- 
essary for the “dead in Christ to rise first,” in order 
to bring them up into an equality with living be- 
lievers. Paul does not say they were to attain the 
full resurrection first. They were to rise out of 


At the same time this power of res- 
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Hades and meet the living. And then when the 
great work which was to be wrought out by the 
baptism of the living for the dead, was accom- 
plished, the living would receive their change, and 
together with—not behind nor before—their com- 
panions from Hades, “be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air ””—all would pass as one body to 
the final consummation of immortality in the per- 
sonal presence of Christ. THEO. L. Pitt. 
Summit, N. F, Feb., 13, 1874. 
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THE CRUSHING SYSTEM. 





HE following odious paragraph is going the 
round of the papers : 

“Communism has received a blow in its strong- 
hold. The Oneida Community has voted to give 
each of its feminine members a yearly allowance of 
pin-money. It is evident that having gew-gaws in 
common is a little beyond the powers of even ‘ Per- 
fectionists.’ The system that has managed to 
crush so thoroughly a mother’s love for her own 
child can not, it seems, crush a woman’s love for 
her own finery.” 

This paragraph is not only malicious and false 
as against Communism, but it is a shameful cal- 
umny on woman, and the CrRcuLAR, though it is 
usually content to ignore such lies and let them 
make their way to Tophet unchallenged, is _per- 
suaded to depart from its policy of inertia this once 
and let a woman protest. 

That woman’s love of finery is stronger than her 
love of children is a horrible charge. If women in 
the world do not cry out against it, I confess it 
shocks me as a Community mother beyond expres- 
sion, and I am sure the female friends of the man 
who makes that charge are wretched specimens of 
their sex. A woman’s love for her own child can 
not be crushed out by any system. The extremity 
of starvation is said to have done this. In pictures 
of the siege of Jerusalem, the climax of horrors is 
the tender and delicate woman looking with an evil 
eye—a hungry eye—on the children she has borne. 
But starvation produces insanity, and that is what 
any system must do. before it can crush out a 
mother’s love. That love of dress is a great weak- 
ness in woman I cannot deny. The prophet asks 
“can a maid forget her ornaments or a bride her 
attire?” But notice, that it is the maid and the 
bride, not the mother that is so fond of “finery.” 
The mother can forget her ornaments very easily, 
too easily sometimes. 

No, nothing but starvation and insanity can 
crush out a mother’s love. But one mother may 
have a wise love and another a foolish love for her 
child. One mother in her foolish fondness will let 
her child eat cake till it makes itself sick ; another 
mother more wise will deny her child hurtful dain- 
ties. The mothers of the O. C. have found that 
their children are healthier and happier and better 
every way put under the Community care at the 
age of fifteen or twenty months, and their pure 
motherly instinct prompts them to give their babies 
up. It requires self-denial it is true, but where is 
the mother who is not glad to deny herself for her 
child’s sake, and where is the mother of a good 
child who has not suffered bitterly in its faithful 
training ? Though we praise the Community moth- 
ers in saying so, it is nevertheless true that one of 
the highest signs of culture in a woman is power 
to sacrifice her child’s present, momentary enjoy- 
ment to its future good, to sacrifice in a sense the 
whole child to the man or ‘woman she wants it to 





be. An eminent teacher who called here lately, 
after visiting our children’s rooms, made a remark 
like this: in noticing how many children are 
spoiled by motherly fondness, motherly weakness 
and motherly petting, he had often thought it would 
be an excellent thing if mothers in a neighborhood 
would change babies after they are weaned, and 
bring up each other’s children to a certain age. 
However it is not likely he would have hazarded 
the suggestion any-where but here, and so we sup- 
press his name. 

As to any new surrender of principle, any 
breach in our stronghold lately made, we have to 
say that the “allowance” made to the women this 
year is nothing substantially different from what has 
been done several years past. Five or six years 
ago our financiers instituted the system of “ appro- 
priations,” mentioned several times in late CrR- 
CULARS, the object of which is to limit our expen- 
ditures to actual income, or rather to keep us from 
living so close to our income as to lead to financial 
embarrassment in case of any sudden check to our 
businesses, or diminution of our usual profits by 
any accident. In this system of appropriations 
the item of clothing came in of course. To get at 
the sum necessary, in past years every person by 
invitation the first week in January, has handed in 
a list of what things he or she expected to want 
during the year, and the appropriation has been 
made out on the basis of these papers. Last year 
the appropriation for the women’s clothing was about 
$3,000, shoes not included. This year, calculating 
from last year without any specification of wants, the 
women were allowed $4,000, shoes included ; and as 
they chose for reasons of their own to divide 
the sum among them equally, nobody interfered. 
Their principal object was the lesson it would give 
the young folks ineconomy. They would find out, 
for instance, how much their shoes cost and be 
more careful of them. Some of the girls last year 
had shoes enough to use up almost their whole 
allowance this year. They enjoy for a change see- 
ing how far they can make things go. 

. There is an implication in the odious paragraph, 
and it is one of the fables often told about the 
Community, that the women have their ordinary 
clothes incommon. We have our ordinary clothes 
in common just as much as the mother and daugh- 
ters of other families do, and no more. Our washer- 
women will say at least that the articles which 
go through their hands are marked with all the per- 
sonality, individuality, and identity possible for in- 
delible ink to express. We have talked of making 
common stock of handkerchiefs and towels, to save 
the trouble of distributing them by name, but if 
we ever make this improvement we protest against 
its being made the foundation of a thousand new 
stories. * R. 


PRAVER VERSUS LAW. 


Ble fight between law and liquor, politically con- 
sidered, is still but a doubtful struggle in which 
both sides seem alternately to gain and lose. We 
have the Adair-law in the West, and civil-damage- 
law of New York, hailed by its advocates and sup- 
porters as the death-knell and final doom of inten- 
perance ; we have the license-law of Connecticut 
and other States, a device framed upon the plan of 
increasing the revenues of the State under the 
blind of apparently curtailing an evil; and finally, 
we have the grim prohibitory law of Massachusetts 
and Maine, which simply shakes a pair of hand- 
cuffs in your face and says “Touch it if you dare.” 
We have temperance lectures and temperance so- 
cieties, and yet, according to the reports of the 
Internal Revenue, the Government is now receiv- 
ing a larger income from intoxicating liquors than 
ever before. And certainly from observation upon 
any great thoroughfare, it would appear that the 
more law we have, the more liquor is sold, 





But now a word of cheer comes from the West. 
Early in the winter the new movement began; not 
among the lawyers, nor statesmen, nor politicians of 
any stripe or color; not among the men of any 
party or creed, but among the praying women of a 
small town in Ohio; women who believe in the 
prayer of faith, as stronger than all law, and who 
resolutely faced the demon of intemperance with 
no other weapons than the word of God and 
prayer. In spite of scoffs and jeers and threat- 
ened law-suits, this heroic band entered liquor- 
saloons and grog-shops wherever they could find 
them, and opened a prayer-meeting. Among the 
clink of glasses and the oaths of drunken men 
these women kneeled in prayer. And they have 
conquered. It is not in the power of man to re- 
sist such scenes as these. Both the rum- 
seller and the rum-drinker are converted, not by 
law, not by temperance societies, not by signing 
the pledge, but by a religious revival, which even 
now threatens to become national in its rapid 
spread from State to State. God speed the work! 

G. E. C. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—6o tons of ice have been packed in the Joppa 
refrigerator—enough it is thought to last two years. 


—The ground is bare, and already the crocuses 
are showing themselves. Can it be that our inter- 
mittent winter is over so soon ? 


—We have had a famine of milk for a few weeks, 
at least folks have thought so who want it for 
every meal, but seven new calves in the barn have 
filled the bowls again. 


—The annual report from the Laundry furnishes 
the following statistics: average number of pieces 
per week 5,000; average cost per piece one and 
three-fifth cents; wages of the women ten cents 
an hour. 


—E. the “‘ London lawyer” was accustomed all 
his life to the luxury, variety and profusion which 
cheers an English gentleman’s table. Several years 
spent in London introduced him toa round of Lon- 
don dinners. The excitements of society and the 
habits of all his associates made a constant succes- 
sion of wines and other stimulating beverages an 
imperious necessity. About two years ago, for 
good reasons, he was advised to abstain. from all 
stimulants and adopt a simple Graham diet. E. is 
no friend to half-way measures. He didnot stop to 
shilly-shally or “taper off” but acted at once on 
the suggestion. He discarded forthwith all the 
condiments, and all the stimulants, liquid or solid, 
that our table supplied. In their place he substi- 
tuted hard crackers of unbolted wheat, apples 
cooked or raw, and Graham mush. A breakfast 
and dinner alone of this lenten fare instead of the 
old custom of three or four “square meals” per 
day made the change complete. From this diet E. 
has not varied since he began. He sits at the fam- 
ily table, enters heartily into all the conversation, 
assists politely in passing the various dishes or in 
carving when necessary, but nothing tempts him 
away from his crackers and mush. So well under- 
stood is his preference and his principle in the 
matter, that no one presses him to eat any thing 
different or notices his abstinence. This might all 
seem like obstinacy or eccentricity did we not 
know from what he says, and from all apparent 
signs, that he is thoroughly satisfied with his diet, 
and that he feels a hundred per cent. better in body 
and spirit, than he did when he was a slave to 
stimulants. 


—The Trap-factory folks have but one complaint 
to make of the nice open winter, It is about that 
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fickle brooklet, the Sconondoah. In consequence 
of its antics the contents of the pond is what the 
Algebra would call “a variable quantity,” and the 
amount of “flash-boards” that have to be put on 
the top of the dam varies inversely as that quantity. 
These ‘“flash-boards” are merely boards set up 
edgewise along the crest of the dam to raise the 
water. One day we have a cold snap and the ice 
in the dyke settles way down near the bottom. 
More flash-boards are at once put on and the 
cracks stopped with straw. The next day along 
comes a thaw. First you know the water is run- 
ning over the pond banks, threatening a general 
washing away. The last set of flash-boards are 
hastily knocked off, the head-gate cleared of ice 
and shut down, and the waste-weir chopped out. 
By this time the wind has changed again. So the 
next day they raise the head-gate, put the flash- 
boards on again, draw up the waste-weir and all is 
ready for another thaw! But on the whole it is 
much better than having every thing frozen up 
solid for three months; and besides, exercise in 
the open air is hygienic. 

—In our evening meetings some one appointed 
monthly, reports the daily papers, that is, so much 
as he can condense into five or ten, or at most fif- 
teen minutes, for the benefit of many who wish to 
learn the news in this time-saving way. Of course 
this official has to read a page at a glance and de- 
pend entirely on his eclectic sagacity for making 
his reports acceptable. Ten minutes for reporting 
four or five daily papers! But this is time enough 
to keep us all in run of the interminable Cuban af- 
fairs, the slow doings of Congress, the death of 
savans and the marriage of princes, the progress of 
science and the developments of spiritualism. If 
his report excites curiosity without satisfying it, the 
library is of course open to all. The late extra- 
ordinary movement in Ohio is a topic of frequent 
interest. After its mention last evening, Mr. N. 
told a little story. ‘“ It reminds me,” said he, “of 
an affair in which I was once engaged. When I 
was a student at New Haven in 1833, I formed a 
combination or league with several of my class, in 
which we bound ourselves to visit every grog-shop 
and liquor establishment in the city, and to labor 
with the dealers. First we got a complete list of 
these establishments, and then we gave out a cer- 
tain number or district to each member of the 
league. We promised to go into the shops and 
pitch into the liquor-dealers and give them a rub- 
bing down with the most serious talk in the power 
of our tongues. We carried out our promise, 
going all over the city. Some of us just escaped 
without a kicking. It was the most dare-devil 
operation in which I ever engaged. The women 
do it much better than we did no doubt.” 

About the Children.—The seven babies unwean- 
ed are all in jolly health. Esther, eight months, is 
blue-eyed and gentle. Irene, seven months, is 
black-eyed and sparkling. Her father calls her the 
woman i’ the moon, she has such a great round 
face. Josephine looks sober, but her laugh only 
slumbers ; awaken it and her tickle is immense. 
Godfrey is redoubtable in soul and body. Portia 
says he ought to have been named Cromwell, one 
of the names proposed for him when he was born. 
Elliot is his counterpart, full of sweetness and re- 
pose. Herbert and Grosvenor are too young to 
individualize, but are developing with all the mysteri- 
ous energy of new beginning life. They are all as 
good as pie. The crustiest old bachelor would 
Say they are good. The eight in the East Room 
are more exhuberant than ever since they got over 
the chicken-pox. (By the way, some one suggests 
as areason for the name of the disorder, that its 
worst effect is to make children a bit chicken- 
hearted for the time). The litttle class in letters, 
(graduates from the East Room) are very enthusi- 
astic in learning. Give them a book and they for- 








get to look at the pictures in spelling the words. 
They can all say the twenty-third Psalm—“ The 
Lord is my shepherd,” etc. ‘Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death,” occurs 
in this Psalm. The other day Pip seeing Miss Em- 
ily’s shadow on the wall, exclaimed to Richard, 
“O see! there is the valley of the shadow of death!” 
Harry among the older children, mentioned in this 
journal as having a change of heart, promises to be a 
leader in every thing good. He asked for a criti- 
cism lately and that led all the boys and girls to 
offer themselves, and they are having a round in 
their daily meeting. The Wallingford journal tells 
a story now and then about one of the boys there, 
G. E., surnamed “the irrepressible,” which we 
will copy: 

“ At the office to-day, G. was assisting Mr. Ham- 
ilton about trimming ‘some books, and after work- 
ing awhile, he asked Mr. H. to let him turn the 
wheel. Mr. H. gave him leave and so when all 
was ready, G. laid hold of the crank and gave it 
a few vigorous turns, assuredly thinking he was 
fully equal to the occasion. But as the knife came 
in contact with the pile of books, the wheel began 
to turn slower and slower, until it came to a dead 
stop. G. thinking the machine must be under a 
tremendous strain, looked up very earnestly to 
Mr. H. and said, “Is n’t such a test as that liable 
to break the machine?”’?’ The same urchin reads 
the Bible to Mrs. L., and one day when he had fin- 
ished his chapter she asked him to spell rather a 
long word on which he blundered. After sitting a 
moment to think, he said with a very grave face, 
“T am not used to spelling sAzr7tua/ writings.” 

—Having business in the town of H. a few days 
ago, I made a short call at the farm-house of 
neighbor J. I found the good wife “all in the 
suds” —it being Monday—and every thing about 
the kitchen “topsy-turvy.” My first impression 
as I entered the room was any thing but agreeable: 
long, low, dark, begrimmed with smoke and damp 
with steam; tubs, pails, baskets and clothes-pins 
tumbled together in the most asfonishing confu- 
sion; a strong smell of soap-suds mingled with 
other unpleasing odors—altogether I had quite a 
mind to decline the proffered hospitality of “a 
chair by the stove.” However, having ridden sev- 
eral miles in a driving snow-storm, I inwardly ex- 
cused the disorderly state of things as among the 
vexations of “ washing-day,” and found the warmth 
of the fire very cheering. The hostess was an en- 
ergetic little woman of sixty; care had furrowed 
her brow; anxiety and trouble had silvered her hair ; 
but she was yet a woman of all-work—being cook, 
washer-woman and house-maid for her family of 
four. As she bustled about to prepare dinner for 
the “ men-folks ” who were out in the woods chop- 
ping. she chatted freely of her prosaic life. She 
told me of her daughter who is attending high 
school at O.; how she refrained from hiring help 
in order to educate this daughter ‘fit to teach school 
in the village!” This she spoke with motherly 
pride. For herself she did not care; her life was 
one of toil and always had been; but there was 
her neighbor S., who was living with his third wife, 


and he, she said, “took some comfort o’ living ; for’ 


occasionally he goes to the Lake fishing, and he 
and his wife are talking of making a trip the 
coming spring to some place in New England,” etc. 
She drew a deep sigh as she said this, and bent 
over the frying-pan—a weary sigh, as if life were 
truly a burden, and then added—“ Ah! yes; it is 
work, work, from one year’s end to the other. 
Never anend to work. In the summer there is 
the butter and cheese to make, and all this and that 
and the other; andin the winter there is always plenty 
to see to; and so it goes—always at work—and 
hard work too; that’s the way, get a little together 
and by-and-by die and leave it all to some one 
else.” And so the poor woman went on till it was 
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time for me to leave, evidently glad to find a listener 
to her doleful theme. She had a motherly solici- 
tude for my welfare, wrapping my shawl about me 
as she had probably done many a time for her own 
daughter, and cautioning me against the inclemency 
of the weather. . I came away wondering what ex- 
istence would be like if every bit of romance were 
extracted from it as it had been from hers. Weary, 
and dreary indeed! GITANO. 
—We have a variety of clocks new and old, all 
warranted to keep true time, some with a good 
name, having come down from our ancestors. 
Still, we have never been able to make them 
all strike together. Indeed, after having been 
carefully regulated, they sometimes part com- 
pany to that extent that at the end of a week 
we find them several minutes separate. There is the 
same lack of agreement among our watches. No 
small loss of time is occasioned thereby, in so 
large a family as ours. We have been in the prac- 
tice, for instance, on calling together a committee, 
of allowing from three to five minutes to tardy 
members, on account of varying timepieces. Sup- 
pose the committee to number twelve, then if 
there is a waste of five minutes, the total loss is 
one hour. To come before the time doesn’t mend 
the mattér. There are numberless occasions when 
promptness to a minute is very desirable. Well, 
to help us to be “on time ” in future. Mr. E. Tillot- 
son of Oneida, has lately procured for us a regu- 
lator—the running part was imported from Switzer- 
land—and put it up on the south side of the 
library. This clock is warranted neither to gain 
nor to lose thirty seconds during a year. It has the 
general appearance of the old clock of our grand- 
fathers, though somewhat shorter, and more mas- 
sive. It doesn’t stand on the floor as that did, the 
lower end being fully three feet above it. The face 
is almost identical. Looking at it intently for a 
few minutes, such an old mustache as I am is car- 
ried back nearly fifty years, to the time, when in 
short frock and pinafore, he tumbled about on the 
floor in the warm sunshine that beamed in through 
the windows, and listened, with wonder to the old 
clock in the corner, with its loud and solemn tick, 
tick. But a glance at the pendulum brings one to, 
shortly, and gives a sense of the changes that have 
come in that time. This is called a “mercurial com- 
pensation pendulum,” and though it makes just one 
swing ina second, it doesn’t look at all like a pendu- 
lum; still, therein, we see, is the main difference 
between the old clock and the new. This pendu- 
lum consists of an upright hollow glass cylinder 
about seven inches long and two inches in diame- 
ter, nearly filled with mercury, placed between 
two small metallic rods on each side, the line of 
their centers parallel to the face of the clock, and 
joined at each end by small bars of bright met- 
al, all so arranged in connection with the sus- 
pending-rod above, that the length is not alter- 
ed by any change of temperature. The mercury 
in the cylinder rises or falls just as much to a 
hair’s breadth as the suspending-rod lengthens 
or shortens; so that the center of oscillation re- 
mains always at the same point however warm or 
cold it may be; and, in order to beat seconds this 
center must measure, in this latitude, just thirty- 
nine and one-tenth inches from the point of at- 
tachment. Here, we suspect is the secret. This 
nice adjustment is what makes the clock so accu- 
rate. It doesn’t strike. Our other clocks do 
enough striking. By means of a skillful contri- 
vance for “ maintaining the power” it loses no 
time in winding, which needs to be done only once 
a week. You can ask Mr. Tillotson for its 
price. There is only one thing more to tell; it was 
set going on its long journey—shall we say 
of a thousand years ?—at eight minutes before one 
P. M., February 15th, 1874. U. 
—‘ Why don’t you insure your property against 
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loss by fire ?” is a question frequently asked by in- 
surance-agents while canvassing the country in 
search of fire-risks and rich property-owners. We 
might truly answer that we do insure, in a mutual 
insurance company, which includes every member 
of the O. C. and its branches. Let us accompany 
the watchman on his nightly rounds and see 
what means have been provided by the fire-war- 
den for extinguishing fire. In the first place you 
must understand that we have but one stove for 
warming our whole mass of buildings, and that one 
is down in the boiler-room under the constant care 
of a competent engineer. We have ranges and bak- 
ing ovens in the Tontine, and a small stove for va- 
rious uses in what we call the nursery-kitchen, but 
all are specially protected. In this way we almost 
entirely eliminate the danger from stove-pipes and 
defective flues. To guard against the danger from 
kerosene lamps and the careless handling of match- 
es, we have adopted certain rules which we will 
briefly enumerate. First, we use only the very 
best kerosene oil to be had in market, oil that 
is warranted to stand a fire-test of 150°. Second, 
no filling of kerosene lamps is allowed after dark, 
or by lamp-light. Third, no lighted lamps are 
allowed to be left alone in private rooms, and any- 
one finding a lighted lamp ina room during the 
absence of the occupant, is expected to extinguish 
the same at once. Fourth, kerosene lamps are to 
be kept at least one-third full of oi] and not to burn 
below that amount if it can be avoided. In regard 
to the use of matches, you will notice in every 
room, public and private, substantial cast-iron 
match-safes with self-closing lids, and a receptacle 
for burnt matches in the lower part. All burnt 
matches are to be dropped into these iron boxes, 
and not thrown blazing out of the window or into 
the dirt-boxes, or upon the floor. Children are not 
allowed to light lamps and handle matches except 
when under the direction of adults. Now as we 
pass along the halls and corridors you will see 
at various convenient points wooden boxes marked 
“ Fire-Pails” on the covers. Each box contains 
two pails which are kept full of water, to be used 
only in case of fire. Above each box hangs a skal- 
low tin dipper, to be used for throwing smal! quan- 
tities of water in any direction. On every floor, 
from garret to cellar, you will find these fire-pails 
and dippers ; very seldom called for, but always 
ready. Besides these, we have three or four “ Bab- 
cock fire-extinguishers” in our different buildings, 
and shall probably get several more. These ma- 
chines will throw a continuous stream of gas and 
water through a short piece of hose, twenty-five or 
thirty feet high for fifteen minutes. Of course we 
have hooks and ladders to use in case of fire on the out- 
side of any building, and these are carefully housed 
in a shed back of the Tontine and are never allowed 
to be carried away without a permit from the fire- 
warden. This is the way then that we are insured : 
We have a night-watchman, whose duty it is to 
make the tour of all our dwellings several times, 
visiting every corner, and exercising great vigilance 
while the family are gathered in the Hall ; acomplete 
system of fire-pails and fire-extinguishers ; safety 
match-safes, and safe oil, and last though not 
least every-one, old and young, little and big, is 
exhorted and expected to exercise special care and 
watchfulness in the use of lighted lamps and 
matches. Above all, our houses are so densely oc- 
cupied it gives us almost the safety of omnipres- 
ence. There areno hiding-places, no vacant rooms. 
A fire would have to be very cunning to escape the 
senses active every-where during the day, and what 
with the watchmen and the easy-waking mothers 
all over the house, we have little fear of its making 
much headway during the night. 


_ —The_following item pertaining to the subject 








of insurance, is taken from alate report of the 
Business Meeting : 

“The Benzine Committee recommended.—first, 
that the use of benzine, gasoline and naptha in 
gas-stoves be at once discontinued, substituting 
kerosene lamps or coal-stoves ; second, that the 
use of benzine in the clothing-department, be con- 
fined to the daytime, and that it be kept under 
lock and key when not in use; Mr. Aiken to be 
personally responsible for enforcing these rules ; 
third, that its use in the printing-department be 
also confined to daylight, and that the can or recep- 
tacle be kept under lock and key when not in use ; 
Milford Newhouse to be personally responsible 
for enforcing these rules; fourth, that, if these 
rules and restrictions are deemed impracticable, the 
use of all such agents be at once abandoned. The 
Board thought benzine could be safely used under 
the limitations named by the Committee, and adopt- 
ed its recommendation, and further made it the duty 
of the fire-warden to see that the rule is specific- 
ally carried out. 


CRITICISM OF A YOUNG HERMIT. 


Dr. C.—I have a high appreciation of F. asa 
dentist, and think him a very capable man, but I 
have been disturbed by the secrecy with which he 
has shrouded his department. I have found it al- 
most impossible to get an inside view of his works. 
I think the time has come for his business to be 
communized. It would be no loss but a great gain 
to him to let daylight into all his affairs. 

N.—I would observe here that I understand from 
his talk with me that he has already surrendered 
every thing pertaining to his business to the Commu- 
nity, and has invited Mr. W. to take possession 
and be an adviserto him. _ It is proper to criticise 
the state of things in his department as a something 
that has existed, but it is also proper to know what 
his present attitude is. 

Dr. C.—1 am very glad to hear that he has taken 
this step. I have been aware that he was not doing 
any thing that he wished to conceal, but that he was 
annoyed by the curiosity of certain people, and so 
protected himself by building a den which he 
could lock up. The worst result of this 
ceeding is, the effect on himself. It has kept him 
isolated from the family. If he has taken the stand 
which Mr. N. mentions, I believe he will come 
forward and become a true member of the Com- 
munity. 

7. C. M.—F. has considerable influence over 
those he associates with, and he might make him- 
self a real help on the right side. Although he is 
sometimes brusk and curt in his treatment of 
people, he is also at times very kind and sympa- 
thetic. He is even capable of great tenderness. 
There are many things in his character which I 
respect and admire, but I have thought that he 
needed polishing, both in manners and speech. He 
is very eccentric, and his way of talking is exceed- 
ingly odd. He is apt to express himself in slang 
phrases. His manners at the table are often quite 
displeasing because he eats in such a hurry. I sat 
by him one day, and he told me that eating, with 
him, was reduced to a mere question of ten minutes, 
time. He didn’t care a cent what he had to eat ; 
his main object was to dispose of it as quickly as 
possible, and on that account he told some one that 
he liked such things as strained apple-sauce and 
mush because he could “ gobble them up so fast.” 
His way of addressing people is sometimes very 
queer. For instance, in asking to take your hand, 
he will say, “Give us your paw!” and when he 
wants you to shut your teeth to try a filling, he says, 
“Bite!” 

G. N. M.—I have noticed F.’s eccentricity and 
have been rather glad sometimes that he was ec- 
centric. His curious way of expressing himself 
has often amused me. One day he was in the 
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midst of a nice piece of work on my teeth, and very 


much wanted a bottle which was on the stand. He 
could n’t leave me and he could n’t reach the bottle, 
and seemed in quite a dilemma for an instant. Just 
then Lily Hobart came in, and he ejaculated, 
“Lovely being, hand me that bottle.” - 

Dr. C.—F.’s odd way of talking is pretty well 
understood here at home, but I have been some- 
times embarrassed by his talking in the same way 
to outside dentists and doctors. For instance, it 
is a common thing here at home for him to speak 
of the children as “ Hind’s young ’un” and “ Wa- 
ter’s young ’un.” Now, when he speaks to an 
outside dentist about “Hind’s young ’un,” it isn’t 
so well understood what he means. 

G. N. M.—I wish he would make a vigorous 
push toward getting into fellowship with the Com- 
munity. He would find that he has really more 
friends than he supposes. 

W. H. W.—1 wish he would not make a hermit 
of himself, surrounded by his own things and his 
own thoughts. 

N.—I don’t think he has done justice to his 
better nature. There is much in him that is good 
and true—that appreciates love and a good home, 
and he possesses also a great deal of good sense. 
Seeing these things has led me to appreciate and 
value him. I want to see this part of his character 
come out more clearly. He has conducted his 
business in an isolated way, but I have confidence 
that there is a beginning in him of a new experi- 
ence—a new career. 

H.. H. S.—\ appreciate F. as a dentist very much. 
He has served the Community in that line with 
great faithfulness and skill. He has always treat- 
ed me with respect, and I should not know from any 
thing I have ever seen that he was ever disrespect- 
ful or cisloyal. 1 have often felt a sympathy or 
pity for him on account of his being so very bash- 
ful. I think if he would come to the first table 
sometimes and make an effort to get into conver- 
sation with his neighbors, it would improve his 
spirit and manners. I am glad he has offered him- 
self for criticism. 

C. A. M@.—What F. needs to improve his manners 
and conversation is to mix more in society. I wish 
he would come up here to the south sitting-room 
or some other sitting-room for half an hour every 
evening. I have recognized these good qualities 
of heart that have been mentioned. He has al- 
ways treated me well and I appreciate him asa 
dentist very highly. I have noticed that he was 
in so much of a hurry about his eating that he 
would put his knife into the butter before he fairly 
got seated in his chair. 

E. S. B.—F. has a faculty of endearing himself 
to those with whom he associates. 
companion. I have great respect for him as a den- 
tist. He is thorough in detail, and spends much of 
his time studying his business with a view to im- 
proving himself in it. 


He is a good 


He is a progressive man in 
his profession. 

N.—I think so. 
dentist. 

W. H. W.—A\\ that is required to make him 
perfect as a dentist is a good spirit, which will make 
him impartial and treat all alike. 

H. H. S—I\ was thinking just the other day 
what a splendid condition the teeth of the Commu- 
nity are in; there is so little toothache or trouble. 


We could not have a better 


N.—lIt would be difficult to compute the amount 
of suffering he has saved the Community. 


E. S. B.—1\ have felt some criticism of F. on 
one point, and that is his influence over children. 
He sometimes reproves them in a way which 
shows that he is not su anxious to do them good 
as he is to satirize the manner of speech common 
at our criticism committees. The tendency of 
this behavior is to throw ridicule on serious things, 
and thus possibly do lasting injury to the child. 

T. C. M.—He talks to children much in the 
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same way that he talks to his parrot. He says, 
“Polly, you have got a bad spirit; you must offer 
yourself for criticism, Polly—it is so much better 
to offer yourself than to be called up. You’ve got 
the devil in you, Polly. and the devil is going 
about like a roaring lion—like a roaring lion, Polly,” 
and so on. 


N.—It occurs to me in regard to association 
with a parrot that it is quite likely to be the low- 
est kind of descending fellowship. Conversing 
with a parrot is a thing which I should not like to 
do habitually.. In some respects it would be full 
as bad and rather worse than fondling a puppy, 
which is quite a common practice. A parrot that 
could talk back a little would get up an interchange 
more resembling fellowship than a lap-dog could. 


H. W. B.—I havea great deal of respect and 
love for Frederic and think he has been a great 
blessing to the Community. 


S. Y. F—I think F. is really loyal. I have 
never heard him speak in any way but respect- 
fully of Mr. N. I don’t think he ever means 
to desert, but I have thought, from some things 
I have heard him say, that he kept a bridge 
between himself and the world, in case any thing 
should happen. This prevents him from throwing 
himself thoroughly into ihe Community. I feel, for 
myself, that it is a good time now to entirely de- 
stroy :ny such bridge. One reason why he speaks 
harshly to people is because they are apt to trouble 
him with wants out of business hours. They 
will speak to him at the table and any-where they 
happen to meet him, and I havn’t wondered much 
that it did annoy him. 


Dr. C—I can sympathize with him about that. 
I think folks ought to let him alone when he is at 
the table unless it is a very urgent case. 


N.—I think so. As a general thing I feel quite 
delicate about applying to the tailor, the dentist, the 
shoe-maker, and all such professional servants of 
the Community, any-where except in their shops or 
offices. Tocompel them to be professional where- 
ever they are is bad manners. They ought to have 
times when they can entirely dismiss their busi- 
ness. 

H, H. S—I\ think this stumbling-block ought to 
be taken out of F.’s way. 

W. H. W. (and others). I sympathize with that. 
- H. W. B.—1| like what has been said about not 
speaking to him concerning business on all occa- 
sions, but he does sometimes speak fretfully to folks 
when they are not to blame for trying him in that 
way. 1 had an appointment with him one day, 
but found him busy and he said he would see me 
at the house. I met him afterward in the library 
and ventured to speak to him about it; but he 
gave a grunt, turned away from me abruptly and 
went out of the room as though I had been a 
rhinoceros. 1 was very much surprised, for I sup- 
posed I was doing just as he wished me to do. 


A. S. Hf4.—Last spring I had to go down to his 
office quite regularly for a week or two, and I got 
to studying him considerably and wondered about 
him a great deal. Occasionally I would go before 
he was ready for me, and while waiting would hear 
him talking to the girls ina way which seemed 
quite undignified and silly. For instance, to Jessie 
who is fifteen years old, he would say, * There, 
there, you must have a good spirit. It won’t 
hurt you, if you will have a good spirit. 
Would n’t burt you for any thing in the world Jes- 
sie. You shall take my watch, little girl, if you 
will be good. Don’t it want to look at the watch ?” 
But one day after J. had gone out he said, .“‘I tell 
you what, it is one of the most difficult things in 
the world, to keep a girl like that good-natured 
long enough to do a good job.” This showed me, 
that he had a motive in talking as he did, and 
that he thought he could keep folks patient a 





great deal longer by amusing them than by scold- 
ing them. 

M.—He has doubtless caught much of this 
wheedling way from his brothers in the profession 
outside. It is very likely an important part of 
their art; yet I should very much doubt whether 
he could adopt their arts and make a good thing of 
it here. We don’t deal with each other in that 
way. If he were a spiritual man he would find that 
he could manage folks in a more dignified man- 
ner than that. 

Ff. B. H.—He is perhaps not fully appreciated in 
the Community, and I presume that he himself 
thinks he is not appreciated overmuch. Yet 
there has been on his part a great lack of appre- 
ciation of the Community, and he has not judged 
it in a generous, manly wiy. The Community has 
a great heart and can sympathize with him more 
than he supposes. He is very much interested in 
mechanical pursuits and works out his ideas in iso- 
lation. He gets up new machines, but if any-one 
happens to express interest in them he is very 
much surprised. Now I believe if he would bring 
some of his contrivances to the house he would be 
astonished to see how much interest and delight 
people would show. He is very gentlemanly in 
some respects. For one thing he is very careful 
not to speak to persons on business out of business 
hours. Perhaps his own annoyance has made him 
more considerate of others. On some points he 
seems to have been polished to a very high degree, 
while on others he has hardly touched the wheel. 


GIANT CUTTLE-FISH. 


any persons doubtless, when reading Victor 

Hugo’s thrilling account of Gilliatt’s encount- 
er with the “ Devil-fish.” supposed such an antago- 
nist to exist only in the imagination of this great 
author. But since this book was written many of 
these monsters have been found by different ad- 
venturers, and enough has been learned about them 
to more than justify his description. In fact he 
did not begin to do justice to the subject. Many 
points in his description are incorrect ; he chooses 
a specimen of very modest proportions. He says, 
“It is the thickness of a man’s arm, and in iength 
nearly five feet.” Had he seen some of the speci- 
mens that are found on our own coast even, he 
would have given quite a different description. 

In the American Fournal of Science for February 
is an article by Prof. Verrill, giving reliable infor- 
mation concerning five different instances of these 
monsters having appeared within a short time, 
along the coast of Newfoundland. From this ar- 
ticle we gather the following. The first specimen 
was seen floating on the surface, at the Grand 
Banks, in October, 1871. by a Captain Campbell. 
It was taken on board his schooner, and parts of 
it were used for bait. The body of this. specimen 
measured fifteen feet in length, and four feet, eight 
inches in circumference. The arms which were 
much mutilated were estimated to be nine or ten 
feet long and twenty-two inches in circumference. 
It was estimated to weigh two thousand pounds... + 

The second one, which attacked two men who 
were in a small boat in Conception Bay, was a 
much larger specimen. Two of the arms which it 
threw across the boat were cut off with a hatchet 
and brought ashore. Full accounts of this adven- 
ture have been published recently in many of the 
newspapers. Oneof the severed arms was pre- 


‘served in the museum at St. Johns, and measured 


nineteen feet in length, and six inches in circumfer- 
ence at the broader part near the end. The 
entire length of the longest arm was estimated to 
be forty-two feet; length of body and arms sixty 
feet. 

The third specimen was found alive in shallow 
water at Comb’s Cove, and captured. Its body 
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measured ten feet in length, and was “nearly as 
large around as a hogshead.” Its two long arms 
(of which only one remained) were forty-two feet 
in length. The loss of one long arm, and the cor- 
respondence in size of the other to the one ampu- 
tated from number two, justifies a suspicion that 
this was actually the same individual that attacked 
the boat. 

The fourth specimen floated ashore at Bonavista 
Bay and measured thirty-two feet in length. 

The fifth specimen, though much smaller than 
the others, was more perfectly preserved, having 
its full number of tentacles—ten in all. The body 
of this specimen was over seven feet long, and be- 
tween five and six feet in circumference. The 
longer arms were twenty-four feet in length, and 
two and a-half inches in circumference. The 
extremities were broader and shaped like an oar, 
but tapered suddenly toward the ends. The 
short arms were each six feet long and from eight 
to ten inches in circumference at the base. 

These short arms taper to slender acute tips, and 
each bears about one hundred large bell-shaped 
suckers, with serrated margins. Each of the long 
arms bears about one hundred and sixty suckers on 
the broad terminal portion; the largest ones, which 
form two regular alternating rows of twelve each, 
are about an inch in diameter. There is also an 
outer row of much smaller suckers, alternating 
with the large ones, on each margin; the terminal 
part of these arms are thickly crowded with 
small suckers at the extreme end of the enlarge- 
ment, and also where the enlargement begins, be- 
fore the commencement of the rows of large suckers. 

The above accounts are only those that are well 
authenticated, while many other marvelous stories 
are told by fishermen about these gigantic “squids” 
as they are called. One man living near St. Johns 
gives an account of finding one which had been 
washed ashore, measuring eighty feet in length. 


Another honest fisherman in the same vicinity, 
says that.not long ago while his fishing-smack was 
anchored in shallow water, he noticed that it sud- 
denly began to sink without any apparent cause. 
The hands on board became frightened and were 
about to leave in small boats, when the vessel sud- 
denly rose. Shortly after an enormous “squid” 
was seen sporting around the boat. 

These animals are often seen in Puget’s Sound, 
though not so large as those found near Newfound- 
land. There are a number of instances in which 
boys have been drowned while swimming in 
the waters of this Sound, by being drawn under by 
these terrible creatures. G Ae 


TAMBURINI IN DISGUISE. 





There existed, in times past, an odd custom in 
Palermo. On the last day of the Carnival, the 
people went to the theater with all sorts of instru- 
ments—trumpets, trombones, drums, cornets, etc., 
etc., and played ‘thereon an obligato accompani- 
ment to the performances. It was a most abomi- 
nable racket, which would have deafened ears not 
used to it.. As to the singers, Stentor himself 
could not have sung down such an uproar. One 
day when “ Eliza e Claudio” was being performed, 
Tamburini made his entrance, and was saluted by 
an abominable charivari, against which he would 
need a cannon’s throat to succeed. After thus 
saluting their favorite, the audience ceased its 
noise to bestow a real and hearty applause upon 
the first notes of the singer. Tamburini, seeing 
that it was atime for license, conceived the idea of 
executing his part in a woman’s voice. His fal- 
setto was remarkably clear and extended, and even 
more flexible than his ordinary voice. The pub- 
lic was so astonished, that the blatant instruments 
were relinquished that the novelty might be heard. 
The jest took at once, and was received with 
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great applause. The dasso cantante continued to 
the end of the first duet with the same success, 
and ,the audience remained quiet during his per- 
formance. When Mme. Lipparini appeared, the 
tumult recommenced. The sensitive lady sup- 
posed that it was an intentional insult to her, and 
was so much affected, that she could not sing, but 
retired to her room, took oft her theatrical garb, 
and left the theater. 

When Tamburini went to the green room, he 
found that Mme. Lipparini had disappeared, and 
that the manager could not continue the opera he 
had begun. ‘The public, not very accommodating 
in such cases, might be inclined to make a serious 
disturbance. He ran to Mme. Lipparini’s room, 
but she had gone, leaving her costume spread upon 
the floor around. Tamburini was as much aston- 
ished as Pyramus when he found only the veil ot 
his Thisbe. The basso retreated in surprise from 
this disordered teminine gear, but suddenly stopped, 
and, crossing his arms, gave himself up to philo- 
sophic reflections on the mutability of human 
attairs. A sudden shout trom the audience an- 
nounced the desire for the prima donna, and sono- 
rous voices were calling through the corridor, for 
that personage. 

“ La prima donna /” screamed the crowd, with a 
menacing tone of voice. 

* Ah! you want a prima donna!” said Tambur- 
ini. ‘ You shall have one, and a better one than 
you imagine—one after my own fashion, one that 
all the managers in the country can’t turnish you!” 

The oddest thought had flashed across the mind 
of the joyous Dandini, the sparkling Figaro, the 
noble Giorgio. Piece by piece he picks up the 
discarded costume of the retreated virtuosa, dotis 
his own dress, and contrives by no little stretching 
and some tearing, to invest himself with the femi- 
nine attire. He placed Eliza’s satin hat on his 
curly wig, adjusted the veil coquettishly, and, thus 
‘ disguised, rushed toward the stage. ‘The dress 

did not give him any inconvenience; it only 
reached mid-leg, and lett exposed a robust calf, 
which his silk stockings exhibited to great advan- 
tage, and the buckle of a shoe which covered the 
biggest foot that ever a prima donna displayed to 
the admirers of her perfections. e 
The audience was becoming stormy; the orches- 
tra had played the introductory measures at least 
ten times, and the most tractious spirits were for 
invading the stage, when ‘Tamburini made his ap- 
pearance in this grotesque rig. It would be im- 
possible to describe the shouts ot laughter, the bra- 
vos, the storm of applause, the hurras, the roars, the 
periect tempest of delight which shook the house. 
When the prima donna had curtseyed, acknowl- 
edged the reception, raising her eyes to heaven and 
pressing her hand on her heart; when she had 
testihed her delight at this ovation, she sang her 
cavatina, and she sang it to pertection. ‘fambur- 
ini, with his woman’s voice, was far better than the 
prima donna assoluto whom he replaced. 

So long as there were only solos to sing, he got 
along admirably. Eliza’s part was done in talsetto, 
and his own in his natural voice. But when the 
duet came, the public teared that the double per- 
sonage would be destroyed. Not at all—for he 
sang both parts, changing trom bass to soprano as 
occasion Gemandea, and even changing his place 
on the stage, so as to mark the change of person- 
age. When the opera was over, he was recalled a 
dozen times, and this carnival representation was 
finally brought to a crisis by his dancing ina fas de 
guartre with ‘Laghoni, Mme. ‘laglioni, and Mile. 
KRinaldini.—MWusical Review. 


THE NEWS. 


Victor Hugo lately attended a session of the French 
Academy for the first time in twenty-five years. 

From San Francisco we hear of the death of the 
Hawaiian King, Lunalilo who died at his palace on the 
Island of Hawaii on the 3d inst. 

Of the 15,000,000 inhabitants of Spain, 12,000,000 
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can neither read nor write. There are 4,000 villages, 
towns and cities presided over by Mayors, 2,000 of 
whom are unable to sign their names to any public 
document. 

The late elections in England have resulted in a de- 
cided Conservative majority, and the Gladstone ministry 
has resigned. Mr. Disraeli has been summoned by the 
Queen to form a new Cabinet. There isa rumor that 
Mr. Gladstone will be elevated to the peerage. 

Dr. Beke the English traveler reports that he has dis- 
covered the true Mount Sinai. Itis situated a day’s jour- 
ney northwest of the Arabian village of Akabah, and 
has an altitude of 5,000 feet. Dr. Beke says he found 
remains of animals that had been sacrificed, and a num- 
ber of Sinaitic inscriptions. 

The arrival in New York of Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
the well-known poet, author, and preacher, and Canon of 
Westminster Abbey, has produced quite a stir in literary 
and ecclesiastical circles. At a reception given at the 
Lotus Club the Rev. Canon proclaimed himselt a social- 
ist in principles ane! warmly defended his socialistic 
ideas in Alton Locke. 

Field Marshal Von Moltke in a late speech before 
the German Reichstag in support of a military bill de- 
clared, that, ** What we acquired in six months, we shall 
have to protect by force of arms for a century to come. 
France, notwithstanding that a majority of her people 
are convinced of the necessity of peace, is imitating our 
army organization. We have become powerful, but re- 
main peaceful. We require an army for defense, not 
conquest.” 

The recent elections in the German Empire having 
been ordered on Saturday, the Jews felt that practically 
their franchise was cut off, as they could not conscien- 
tiously take part in any secular business on their Sab- 
bath. Accordingly Rabbi Bamberger telegraphed to 
Bismarck asking for instructions. An immediate reply 
was received as tullows: “ Tickets may be inscribed 
on Friday; besides while the Sabbath ends at tour 
o’clock and fitty minutes, the election does not close ua- 
til six o’clock, so that there remain one hour and ten 
minutes in which to vote.” 

The women’s crusade against the liquor sellers is 
steadily overcoming ail opposition in Ohio and adjoin- 
ing States, and according to the Grapic a similar move- 
ment is organizing in New York city. ‘The Graphic ad- 
vises the leaders of the organization to attack first of 
all the fashionable clubs, the Union League, the Man- 
hattan, the Lotos and Arcadian clubs ; strike at the evil 
in the high places and then they can easily overcome 
the corner grog-shups. 

The 7ribune of Feb. 17th contains a note from Dio 
Lewis who has been taking a prominent part in the 
Western movement, giving the conditions necessary to 
ensure success, he says: 

“ First, a general consultation among the friends of 
the cause, in preparation for a public meeting. 

“Second, a large meeting, with the pastors of the 
various churches on the plattorm. 

“ Third, the appointment of the best women in town, 
100 for every 30 rum-shops. 

* Fourth, daiiy visits of these women to the rum-shops 
for pleading, song and prayer. 

“1 am contident that, with these conditions, the rum- 
shops will be closed. After that the women will of 
course see that reading-rooms, amusement halls, etc., are 
provided. 


R. S. D., vouches for the tollowing; the persons 
named were his intimate acquaintances : 

“ At an English dinner-party sat Mr. Parr and Miss 
Ann, who were engaged to one another. The moment 
arrived for a discussion of the merits of the various 
cheeses,—/armesan, among the rest. A mischievous 
punster, thinking it too good a chance to be lost, and 
addressing Miss Ann, said aloud, ‘Do you like Parr 
Miss Ann?’ (parmesan.) 

What the effect was may be readily conceived.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘Spirit 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 3y John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Handad-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida C ity Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20: price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No: 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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